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May, 1959 


Dear Subscriber: 
How often do you really look at your pupils? 
Are you so engrossed with directing their attention 
to the score that you seldom really see their over-all 
posture at the piano? 

When you do give their appearance a searching 
glance, are you confronted with the horrid sight of 
youngsters slumped over the keyboard, their fingers 
sprawled flabbily over the keys and their legs wound 
around the piano bench? 

If posture were just a matter of pleasing appear- 
ance, it would be relatively unimportant. But it is 
far more than that. It affects the whole approach to 
the piano, physically and psychologically. The pupil 
who is slumped over the keyboard won't be able to 
play solid forte chords. If his fingers cave in he 
can't develop speed or rhythmic precision. When his 


legs are wound around the piano chair, his whole 
bodily support collapses with consequent lack of 
control. 


Poor posture isn't just a drawback to developing 
efficient technic. It 1s also an indication of a 
person's attitude toward playing the piano. Droopy 
posture is a symptom of strain, discouragement, and 
lack of interest. Strangely enough, remedying the 
symptom often cures the disease. 

The usual way of teaching good posture is to 
tell a pupil: "Curve your fingers. Sit up tall." 
Actually, "Keep your finger joints firm" is a better 
directive because it applies at all times, even when 
the fingers are spread for expanded passages and 
chords. 

Far more effective, though, is to make a pupil 
realize the necessity for good posture. Letting him 
see you lurch across the room with sagging knees will 
bring home to him the need for firm joints far more 
graphically than any number of admonitions. As soon 
as he experiences the increased ease and general 
good feeling that alert posture produces, he is well 
on the way to developing it. 

For a description of good posture, we turn to 
James Ching's chapter on Piano Technique in our Hand- 
book for Piano Teachers. Mr. Ching starts by differ- 
entiating between what he calls permanent postures 





(those which ought always to be adopted) and variable 
postures (changes necessitated by certain touches and 
dynamics in particular passages). Probably all : 
will agree with his list f 
posture: 

1. The trunk should be s htly inclined toward 
the keyboard. 

2. The upper arm should be vertical 

S. The forearm should be horizontal 

4. The shoulders should be down and back, 
hunched. 

5. The hand should form a straight line wi 
forearm. 

6. The forearm should form a straight line with 
the keys. To maintain this posture, you m 


o! 


y \ A 


he items of good basic 


St move 
the elbow to keep it in line with the keys the fingers 
are playing. 

7. The back of the hand should remain level 
However, when producing two sounds simultaneously, 
one louder than the other, the hand may be inclined 
in the direction of the louder of the two. 

When it comes to the variables, though, you may 
not agree so completely with Mr. Ching. But give his 
ideas a fair trial. You may find they work surprisingly 
well. 

The variable postures he describes are mostly for 
the fingers and wrist. For pianissimo passages he 
Suggests finger action with the wrist higher than 
level, and for fortissimo, lower than level For 
octaves and chords and all detached passages (all 
degrees of staccato single and double notes as well 
as repeated notes) he prescribes an oblique arm 
movement. This is a forward motion of the upper arm 
coupled with a downward motion of the forearm. The 
wrist is higher than level and fingers comparatively 
straight. 

Save these descriptions for yourself, though 
In teaching piano playing as in teaching any physical 

+ 


Mila 


skill, demonstration the most effective method 
Show your pupils how to hold their hands and arms; 
don't burden them with elaborate explanations 

To establish habits of good posture, a pupil needs 
frequent reminders, especially at first. But if they 
are too frequent he may become nervous and irritated 
A wise teacher, by judicious use of correction and 
praise, can soon condition a pupil to respond to such 
slight hints as a gentle touch on the back, or "finger 
joints" said in quiet tones 


rdially, 


ee ee Se Op ae 





Wave As You Pass, by HArry Lee NEAL; Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. $3.95 


It isn’t often that an entertaining book is as full of sub- 
stance as this. Wave As You Pass, besides being an absorb- 
ing tale of the adventures of the two-piano team of Nelson 
and Neal, is a perceptive account of the problems of the 
aspiring pianist. 

Very likely you are familiar with the story of the two 
young pianists, Allison Nelson and Harry Lee Neal, who 
are a marital as well as a musical team. It has been fea- 
tured in the Ladies Home Journal and on the TV program, 
“This Is Your Life.” Traveling thousands of miles in a 
small van-type truck which carried their two grand pianos, 
these duo-pianists could legitimately claim along with the 
postal service that “‘neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 


gloom of night” stayed them from keeping their engage- 


ments. And fulfilling these engagements involved more 
than just playing a recital. For instance, they unloaded, 
set up, and tuned two pianos each time! 

But even more interesting to anyone who has studied 
or taught piano is what Mr. Neal tells of his musical de- 
velopment. Brought up in the tiny town of Paris, Tennes- 
see, his musical talent and intelligence met with little 
challenge. However, before it was too late, he came to 
realize his shortcomings, and much of the book ts devoted 
to the tale of his battle against them. Seemingly losing the 
struggle when he was dismissed from the Curtis Institute 
of Music after two years of study with Isabelle Vengerova, 
he actually won it to a considerable degree because of his 
unusual analytic insight into his personality and musical 
problems 

One of the problems with which he has naturally been 
much concerned is that of ensemble playing. In the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Wave As You Pass, Harry Neal tells 
how he and his wife approach the many questions in- 
volved in two-piano and duet playing. 


The Australian-boru Allison Nelson with her husband 


from Tennessee, Harry Lee Neal. 


With Ralph Edwards when Nelson and Neal were fea- 


tured on “This Is Your Life.” 
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piano 
artnership 


We became deeply engrossed in the problems of two-piano 
playing 


How could we play 


There was the matter of cueing 
precisely together, without obvious cues which would be 
distracting to our audiences? We decided that cues were 
to be reserved only for starting together; after that, all 
else must be accomplished by acute listening, each to the 
other. By dint of endless practice we were able to elimi- 
nate formal cues almost entirely: the activity of playing a 
note produces bodily motion which can be recognized as 
i 


a cue. Through previous arrangement, one of us would 


watch the other closely for this motion, and our cue was 
accomplished 

Day after day we slaved to perfect our ensemble (the 
art of playing precisely together). Pianos are perhaps the 
most difficult of all major instruments to play together 
for their strings are struck by hammers, and the sounds 
produced begin with a sharp, plosive quality. The minut 
est variation in attack is painfully obvious to a musical 
ear. Unlike the piano, stringed instruments, for instance 
can change volume at any time; an uncertain string or 
wind player may solve his predicament by “sneaking in 
quietly and switching to f e after hearing his col 
leagues’ entrance 

Not so the pianist. For the duo-pianist, there ts no an 
swer but the discipline of perfect precision 

The secret of good ensemble ts in listening not so mucl 
to yourself, as to your partner. To eliminate any question 
of who was right and who wrong, we began practicing 
with a metronome. For countless hours we worked, play 
ing a devilish trio with the wretched machine. How I grew 
to hate that littl 


never vielding at any moment! Since more elements are 


monster sitting up there, ticking away, 


involved, it is more difficult to concentrate on two pianos 
and a metronome than it is on the pianos alone. When the 
metronome was finally turned off, we could hear one 
another with rare clarity. It was the old baseball trick of 
swinging two bats so that one alone would feel light 
The exactness of precision playing introduced us to ar 

other problem: was rhythmic rigidity inherent in this 
precision ? If so, it would be hostile to all musical instinct 
How could one achieve the spontaneous flexibility of ar 
tistic performance while rattling along as precisely as two 


electric typewriters 


To answer this question, we analyzed eve 
search of an intimate understandir g of how the 
fabric was woven back and forth between our two 
ments. It was more fun than working jigsaw puzz 
pre-arrangement, we decided which of us was 
freely when, and at such times that performer would 
with complete artistic abandon. During these phras 
other partner would follow and subordinate himse 
as the accompanist does for a violinist or an) 
instrument. It was exciting work, 
filled with new discover 
the lead; at this precise n 
I follow; there, our parts 
must predetermine and clos« 


Never before 


The difficulties of creating a balanced sound betw 


had I gone 
the two instruments loomed large before us. How cai 
duo-pianists cooperate so that the sound they pr 

represents a single conception and does not 

fact that it comes from two different n 

ferent pianos? Excepting important intert 

may always consider on ittom and top 


elements in a good tonal balan 


ost vita 
pianists, this problem is 
highest fingers tend to sing o But 
where you are one moment playing 
voices, and where the next you play an inner voic 
your left hand and a prominent melody in your 
Where your left hand soon strikes one isolated note w 
must fit perfectly into a melodic line your partner is p 
ing in his bass” 

Back to the scores we went again, analyzing 
for its relative importance in the balance between « 
instruments. If this was what Vengerova meant by 
ing myself, she was right; | was working harder 
piano than ever before, and enjoying it heartily. Aft 
hours of pianistic slavery, | would get up from tl 
exhausted but happy 

Gradually things began to make sense. The 
of ensemble playing tended to become auto 
minds were occupied with musical problen 
tions of mechanical precisior gan to solve 
on some subconscious level, much as 
automatically co ordinates steering 
clutch and brakes in negotiating hi 


n 


conscious mind is occupied by som 


Ip at the office 





The more problems we solved, however, the more we 
found. As soon as Allison and I solved the problems of 
cueing, we discovered the question of ensemble. With 
those mechanical considerations out of the way, we ran 
into the matter of esthetics: tonal balance and musical 
spontaneity. To say that we solved these problems is per- 
haps misleading, for they are never completely solved. 
Each is a musical ideal which can be pursued endlessly 

After those matters, we discovered questions of ethics 
Could a conscientious artist, we asked, play transcriptions 
(works written for other instruments and latter arranged 
for two pianos)? 

Does this seem a foolish thing to worry our heads about, 
when there are atom bombs in the world? Not at all; an 
artist without sincerity and integrity is merely an enter- 
tainer, and while great artists are often entertaining, 
entertainers are seldom great artists. The matter of faith- 


fulness to the composer's original intention is an impor- 


tant one to every serious performer. 

Mme. Vengerova had used transcriptions, and Mr 
Serkin had been death on them. Mozart, Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms all made a great art of transcribing. After 
much soul-searching, we decided that transcriptions were 
acceptable so long as they were expertly written and in 
good taste. 

On a suggestion from the ABC, I had agreed to arrange 
some Chopin pieces for two pianos. Immediately, | was 
filled with self-criminations. How could anyone find justi- 
fication for playing piano works by Frederic Chopin in 
any form except that which he originally intended? Was | 


imagining him so stupid as not to know what he wanted 


The Neal entourage 
includes two grand pianos 
and three little Neals. 


Was I setting up my imagination as superior to his? Was 
this not just imitating Grieg’s talentless second-piano 
accompaniments to the divine Mozart sonatas? 

Finally, | saw a possibility. The Chopin double-note 
etudes are all marked legato. This is often a physical im- 
possibility, as in the octave etude, where thumbs alone do 
much passage-work. Great artists simply create an illu- 
sion of a legato in these places. Might not four hands be 
justified here on purely musical grounds? I decided so. To 
my surprise, those arrangements by no means removed 
all technical difficulties; the etude in thirds (G-sharp 
minor) is one of the most troublesome works in our reper- 
toire, because of ensemble difficulties. In spite of the 
success of these arrangements with the public, I still ques- 
tioned their validity and avoided them for years. Only 
recently have we overcome our reticence about playing 
them in public. 

On such grounds we fought our battles 

We discovered duets, and worked on mar 
together. Few of these were written before the 
Revolution because keyboards were so short, ar 
skirts so wide, that two people could not 
board together. With Mozart, the duet 
in a rush, and some of the greatest four 
be found in this form 

Allison and I pored through Mozart, Schubert 
Brahms duets. Personally, | was intrigued by some of the 
hand-crossings used in Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, whic! 
were. originally written in duet form, and often played by 
Brahms and Clara Schumann. Allison and | always 
came so deliciously entangled with those hand-cro 
that I have since entertained cheerful suspicions tl 


hannes wrote them that way deliberately. He liked (¢ 


Some further hints on duet playing come from an article 
hy John Briggs in the New YorK TIMES about Joerg Demus 
and Paul Badura-Skoda, whose concerts of four-hand musi: 
were heard in several places last season, including Carneg 


Hall and the Library of Congress 


Dynamics, too, are a problem. Nx 
quicker than ten fingers in the bass 
taken not to overwhelm the treble 
musically important business in hand | 

There is only one pedal; who will operate 
matter of convenience, usually the treble player 
the pedal-less player feels lost, they have experiment 
with pedaling from the bass side of the keyboard 
bass player tends to under-pedal, to avoid 
his part. Usually the result is a wail from th 


of the keyboard: **Please, Paul, I'm 
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Early Slurs in Other Media 


As a Starter, it might be well to survey the main meanings 
of the slur, beginning with a brief summary of its uses 
outside of keyboard music. Anticipations of it can be 
found almost from the start of our Western music nota 
tion, in the Middle Ages. Thus, the idea of a slur to mean 
two or more notes sung on a single syllable and breath is 
anticipated in the compound neumes of Medieval plain- 
song notation and in the ligatures of both Medieval and 
Renaissance mensural notation [cf. APEL, pp. 87-95]. With 
the popularization of the violin in the early seventeenth 
century, bowing slurs came into use (as in pieces by Ga- 
briele Usper dated 1619). This likely origin of the instru- 
mental slur was already implied in 1624 when the term 
‘“*Imitatio Violistica’’ appeared several times above au- 
thentic two- and four-note slurs in the organ Tabulatura 
nova of Samuel Scheidt [cf. pDpT 1, pp. x, 45, 84, etc.] As for 
an early use by a wind instrument, in 1638 slurs that 
meant two notes blown on a single breath were printed 
on pages 15 and 78 in Girolamo Fantini’s pioneer trum- 
pet method 

But it was not until the eighteenth century that slurs 
attained very general use. Then the techniques of blowing, 
bowing, or singing several notes on one continuous breath 
or bow, of controlling the degree of legato or non-legato, 
and of varying the attack and release, were analyzed and 
illustrated in detail by such teachers, authors, performers, 
and composers as the flutist Quantz [chs. vi, 1, 10; Xvi, i 
12-13; ete.], the violinist Geminiani [exs. XX-xXxIv], and 
the singer Tosi [pp. 53, 59-60]. The interests of these men 
reflect the increasing refinements of articulation that were 
inherent in the very nature of eighteenth-century music 
and were to reach a peak in the styles and forms of the 
master Classicists Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. For 
each type of instrument idiomatic uses of the slur devel- 
oped, whether influenced by tonguing, down- and up 
bows, diction, or other considerations. Such factors ex 
plain, for instance, why Beethoven would trouble to edit 
two similar thematic fragments differently when the 
woodwinds and violins take turns with them (in the first 


movement of the “*Eroica’’ symphony) 


Allegro con brio 


despa tf te 


(violin 


Or, to cite another idiom, all singers know the convention 
that still persists of placing a slur over as many notes as 
are sung to one syllable, an editorial redundancy that 
Mendelssohn resisted more than a century ago [GROVE 
Vil, p. 840). 


The Early Slur as a Sign for Legato 


We can now take a closer look at the recognized uses 0 
the slur in eighteenth century keyboard music. These may be 
grouped under the broad headings of legato, of rhythmic 
grouping, and of ornamentation. The identificatior 

slur with legato was clearly stated in many eighteenth 
century treatises. Thus, one author of a “Clavier-Schule”’ 
wrote that when the same slur covers several different 
notes (as distinguished from two of the same notes in a 
tie), “then the player strikes them gently in succession, at 
the same time connecting one to the next” [LOHLED 


p. 13] 


a eaan 


But the legato could not be taken for granted. It did 
narily have to be indicated by slurs, at least at the 
[BACH, p. 154], or by the word “‘legato”’ itself 
354], as under the Alberti bass in the e: 
Musique 


wee 
dolce 


prppitieier fir) 


sem pre legat 


Otherwise, a slightly detached style 
vail [MARPURG, p. 29; TURK, p. 356] 
is a little more specific when | 
briskness of allegros is expressed 
the tenderness of adagios by broac 
when a composition is not so 
quickly adds, **l am well aware that all 
may appear in any tempo.” 

Intermediate degrees of separation 
fairly complete range of signs, inc 
rests, fermatas, and slurs over 
These further signs would take us 
this discussion into the broader subj 
general. But they can hardly be d 
where the legato meaning of the slu 
whole question, like that of rhythmic 
rally of the greatest importance to keyboa 
in the class of the organ or harpsichord 
(stress) accents are impractical 

The slur was also used over chord arpeggiati 
occasion, to indicate a kind of overlapping or 


that is, a continued holding of each successive 





the complete chord is heard. Here is Rameau’s illustra nial and XXIV] appar 


‘ } ' nreced: » j 7 
tion, from the table preceding his Piéces de clavecin (1 


also, TURK, p 5 and BACH, p. 160) 


is equivalent to 


The Early Slur as a Clue 
to Rhythmic Grouping 


Some sort and ee of rhythmic grou; 
vce by the very starts and ends of slurs u 
E. Bach [pp. 158-159] in 
deper ds o1 
empo rim 3 ctually gives 


10n of 





Furthermore, b Bach [pp and | ! 
. The 


Earl, Slur asad Di. parcaltor 


and Turk [pp. 355 ; 3] observe tha 
of Ornaments 


initiated with a slight emphasis [dwel 
associates especiall th the two-note slur tl 
appoggiatura ar ts resolution, as Quantz 
veals when he ri the flutist 

the appoggiatt 

somewhat mo 

to “Livre | 


for just tl 





Bach and others also give numerous more specialized 
meanings to the slurs in their discussions of slides, appog- 
giaturas, turns, and other ornaments, and even an infre- 
quent example [e. g. BACH, p. 106] in which the slur is ap- 
parently intended to discourage the insertion of an orna- 
ment. 

In wider senses of ornamentation, slurs were used to 
sustain the successive tones in arpeggiated chords (as 
noted earlier), to embrace an occasional glissando [e. g., 
cf. KIRKPATRICK, p. 188], over several dots to indicate 
Bebung (vibrato) on the clavichord [as illustrated in BACH, 
p. 156], in a vertical position to signify arpeggiation 
[DOLMETSCH, p. 350], and in other, still more exceptional 
ways. 


The Later Slur as a Sign for the Phrase 
or Longer Passages 


The slur’s meaning became increasingly complex early in 
the nineteenth century as the slur began to assume the fur- 
ther responsibility of defining structural units, especially 
phrases (in the sense of complete musical ideas). Authen 
tic instances of the slur covering an entire phrase seem 
not to exist in keyboard music prior to Mozart’s. | find 
Bach, J. C. Bach, or 
Haydn. Instances by Mozart are rare, too, and then ap- 


none, for example, in that of C. P. I 


pear to be more coincidence than primary intention. The 
following phrase from the first movement of his Sonata 
in B-flat, K. 570 recurs in transpositions with the same 
slur several times but with various shorter, contradictory 
slurs just as many other times (as suggested by the dotted 
slurs in this example) 


Allegro 
Ded) f 


_——— 


apts! 


If Mozart really intended his slurs to define structural 
units, he would certainly have needed something like the 
two sets of slurs | have added in dots to the opening theme 
in the finale of his C-minor Sonata, K. 45 


Perhaps he did want to hint at this interpretation but saw 
no better devices than the overlapping slurs and ties 


found here 


Actually, Mozart seems not to have gone beyond the 
limits of violin bowing in his keyboard slurs. On the 


hand, Beethoven clearly and often exceeded these limi 


as in the opening (from the autograph) of the 


A ppassionata.” 


Allegro assal 
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But he also used slurs in the older manner, wit! 
barline break that can hardly be taken literally, ; 
entry of the second theme from the first moven 

C-minor Concerto (in the original Bureau 


d'Industrie edition [cf. KULLAK, p. 38]) 


Allegro con brio 


Seapets 


With Chopin the range of the keyboard slur becomes 
complete. Entirely within the autograph of the *Rain- 
drop” Prelude alone, for example, can be found the older 
type of slurs from barline to barline that can only be taken 
as a general indication of prevailing legato, the slurs that 
define short rhythmic incises, the slurs that define com- 
plete phrases, and now slurs within slurs, and slurs that 
define two or more phrases or even complete sections 
These last, which would be out of the question on a wind 
or stringed instrument, have given the editors some trou- 
ble. Most editors, for instance, have prefe1 
own taste, to break up the page-long slurs in 
sections of the F-sharp-minor Nocturne 
Chopin meant just what he wrote 
that presses on, right to the end of th 

Of course, these manifold uses of tl 
above the frequent complications created by 
in the autographs. It is almost impossible 
most of the few slurs that J. S. Bach used 11 
Inventions (chiefly in Nos. 3 and 9) start and en 
hard enough to be sure in many a passage by Mozart, Bee 
thoven, and Chopin, among others. Furtherm 
Mozart (at 


Classicists) often slurred repeated passage 


gested by a previous example, 
leaving considerable doubt as to whet! 
was subtle intention or hasty inconsiste1 
considerable need for acknowledged edit 
alongside the Urtexts of their m 
used by inexperienced teachers 
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other touch figures, or at least not without subordinate 
slurs, dots for portato, or other added markings. Efforts 
to solve this problem with commas, barlines in free meter, 
diagonal lines, and other signs, have met with only limited 
acceptance. A third, minor but not negligible disadvan- 
tage of the slur’s use to define phrases is the fact that it 
does tend to clutter the score. After all, music notation is 
still only implicit rather than explicit. The musical person 
will be able—and even at best will still have to—read be- 
tween the lines, while the unmusical person will remain 


unmusical, no matter how exhaustive is the editing. 


Disadvantages of the Slur to Indicate Legato 


The use of the slur simply to mean that legato prevails 
also tends to clutter the score. Furthermore, it can easily 
lead to unavoidable confusions with the rhythmic group- 
ing. As we have seen, the slur must start and end some- 
where, but the legato spans may or may not coincide with 
the rhythmic grouping. Modern editors usually prefer to 
suggest the proper touch merely by the appropriate term 
and the character of the music itself. If legato is to pre- 
vail, then all that is needed is a contrary indication here 
and there to mark the non-legato exceptions. If, on the 
other hand, a non-legato touch is to prevail, then there 
will be no problem of cluttering, for only an occasional 
slur will be needed to mark the legato exceptions 

Any further discussion of legato, or of articulation in 
general, would have to include all the gradations from 
the smoothest legato through portato to the crispest stac- 
cato. These are the gradations that Turk [pp. 340 ff. and 
354 ff.] claimed to discuss for the first time and that a 
composer like Bartok has conveyed so accurately and ex- 
pressively with his careful vocabulary of dots, wedges, 
dashes, slurs, accents, and combinations of all these. For 
Our purposes it is mainly pertinent to recall that the styles 
of touch are dictated to a large extent by the very nature 
of the melody and of the accompaniment. In the sense 
that melody is a “continuous” contour of pitches, its ideal 
style is legato. In the sense that an accompaniment is a 
harmonic qualifier and punctuator of the melody, its ideal 
style is non-legato. One thinks, for example, of the Classic 
“singing-allegro” style, in which a songful sustained line 
is accompanied by a rapid, crisply “‘articulated” (non- 
legato) Alberti bass, as in this theme from the first move- 
ment of Beethoven's E-flat Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 


Allegro 
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Of course, the exceptions are many and varied. Right 1 
this same example, expressive rests and rhythmic group- 
ings interrupt the last four beats, although no musical 
person would lose track of the melodic contot 
account 

One may also generalize to the effect that legato is the 
ideal of stepwise melodic motion, and staccato of widely 
disjunct motion, with the various gradations betweet 
these extremes reserved for the smaller intervals from the 
minor third to minor sixth. This concept can be visualized 
by thinking of the pavane-galliard opposition in dancing 

that is, the gliding steps as against the leaps. It can be 
helpful in determining slurs and other articulation in un- 
edited Baroque music, being about as reliable a rule of 
thumb as the relating of dynamic gradations to the rise 
and fall of the line. Thus, in his excellent little book on 
articulation, Hermann Keller [p. 71] offers this “*normal” 
slurring of the subject from J. S. Bach’s “great” orgat 


Fugue in G minor 
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Other Bach melodies that mix stepwise and disjunct 

tion will immediately come to mind, too, like that of the 
Two-Part Invention No. 9 or the “Capriccio” from the 
C-minor Partita. Naturally, further internal factors must 
also help to determine the articulation, including the in- 
fluence of violin bowing, the emphasis on upbeat incises, 
the harmonic implications, and the keyboard techniques 


4) 


(as I have discussed elsewhere [HANDBOOK, pp. 52-54]) 


Some Conclusions and Hypotheses 


My chief conclusion in this short article is that the slur 
has been, and can be, most meaningful when it is used 1 
the service of articulation, especially rhythmic grouping 
It is in this respect that Czerny and some of the other older 
editors did their most perceptive editing, however se- 
verely they must be blamed for their failure to acknowl 
edge these and less reasonable changes in the origina 
texts. At another time it would be interesting to explore 
further just the rhythmic aspect of the slur. For instance, 
both the attack and the release of slurred rhythmic group 
ings pose basic problems for the pianist. Merely to sug 
gest sample lines of thought, | would 

hypothesis that, from Mozart on, the slur 

grouping has carried with it an invitation to an 

the more so as the speed and intensity 


greater. Thus, I believe that an 





Support ol! a fairly vigorous arm attack and accent to 
initiate each of the rhythmic groupings in the left hand at 


the start of Brahms’ B-minor Rhapsody 


Or, to consider the slur’s release, there is 
problem of resolving the dissonance in a fen 


all in one motion and without the sense of a 


pulse, as in this fi 


il grouping from the slow movement 


of Mozart's D-major Sonata, K. 576 
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WISDOM 


from the Past 


Chopin as teacher 
described by his pupil, Karol Mikuli 


Far from regarding his work as a teacher (which his position nce 


Imonisning 


dal 


as an artist and his social connections in Paris rendered dif , 
Chopin daily de merely mechanical 


ficult of avoidance) as a burdensome task, bi 
for several hours and with power; and, consequently 


| 


voted his entire energies to it 
repetition (still the lauded < 


genuine delight. True, his demands on the talent and industry 
of the pupil were very great. There were often de legons ora- no good whatever—not 
vocated by Kalkbrenner, d 


oneself with reading! He treated 


t 
‘oO 


geuses (stormy lessons), as they were called in school parlance, 
and many a fair eye wet with tears departed from the high altar 
of the Cité d’Orleans, rue St. Lazare, yet without the slightest very thoroughly. more espec 
resentment on that score against the dearly beloved master As gymnastic aic 
For this same severity, so little prone to easy satisfaction, this ward and outward, the repeated wrist 
feverish vehemence with which the master strove to raise his f the tingers—but all wit! 
disciples to his own plane, this insistence on the repetition of exertion. For scale pract 
a passage until it was understood, were a guaranty that he had legato as possible 
the pupil's progress at heart. He would glow with a sacred zeal tempo o 
for art; every word from his lips was stimulating and inspiring 
Single lessons often lasted literally for several hours succes 
sion, until master and pupil were overcome by fatigue 

On beginning with a pupil, Chopin was chiefly anxious to do 


away with any stiffness in, or cramped, convulsive moveme 
of the hand, thereby obtaining the first requisite o 


nd at the same time 


1a tine 


nique, souplesse (suppleness), a 





Pianists of Chopin's day, from a lithograph by Maurin 
standing —Rosenhain, Dohler, Chopin, 
Dreyschock, Thalberg 
seated—W olff, Henselt, Liszt 


Chopin, from a drawing by Delacroix 
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passing under and over, but foremostly o 
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TELL US how you operate vour studio. We will 


send the SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE free 
for a year for each article accepted. Address your 
contributions (and don’t forget photos!) to M) 
Studio, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


While combining a career with homemaking is nothing 
new in the piano teaching field, even so, the amount of 
activity that Jane Reeves of Effingham, Illinois manages 
to carry on is unusual. Mother of three young daughters, 
she not only teaches in her studio at home, but is also 
serving aS Keyboard Experience Consultant in the third 
grade of one of Effingham’s public schools. Whenever 
called upon for help with anything connected with mu- 
sic, she can’t bring herself to refuse. Should a group of 
housewives decide they would like a piano class, she 
finds a spot in her schedule for it, or if some Girl Scouts 
want to earn their Music Badge, she takes time to give 
them the necessary instruction 

In addition, Mrs. Reeves directs a weekly fifteen- 
minute radio program, Effingham Plays the Piano, 
which gives students of all degrees of advancement (and 
not just her own) an oppertunity to play a wide variety 
of music—Bach to Bartok, arrangements of songs and 
hymns, even their own compositions. Her informal 
interviews with these young performers about them- 
selves and the music they are going to play add to the 
enjoyment of the program. The fact that Effingham 
Station WCRA has carried this program for three years 
shows the degree of interest there is in it 

Two years ago Mrs. Reeves began organizing her 
pupils into class groups and has found this highly suc 
cessful. Two classes a week is the rule for all students 
one a small group limited to four at the most for work 
on repertoire and individual problems. A second larger 
class is devoted to keyboard harmony, transposition, 
ear training, improvisation, creative work, and music 
history, as well as group performance of scales and other 
technical work at the keyboard 

Her studio is equipped with a grand, a spinet and 
three electronic pianos and a large chalkboard to facili- 
tate group work. A room divider sets off a comfortable 
place where early arrivals and guests can wait, either 
reading the magazines and books provided or examining 
the bulletin board on which cartoons, pictures, and news 
items related to music are displayed. On the studio side 
of the divider are charts showing student accomplish 
ment in transposition, harmonization, learning required 
patriotic songs, and memorized repertoire. This public 
display of the achievement of each student is a decided 
incentive, especially since awards are involved 

Another feature of the studio that has proved very 
stimulating ts the well-stocked library. Students have 
free access to a collection of music reference books 
teaching materials, various editions of standard works, 
and recordings 

Last summer Mrs. Reeves initiated a course in piano 
pedagogy for six carefully selected advanced students 
These apprentice teachers are now studio assistants and 
have some of their own pupils besides. With Mrs 
Reeves’ guidance and supervision, these girls are getting 
a taste of, as well as a taste for teaching 





More on group vs. private lessons 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OCCASIONS Frank Fredrich 


KIRNBERGER COLLECTION Oswald Jonas, Editor 


IMPRESSIONS OF SNOW Hazel Ghazarian Skaggs 
PINOCCHIO’S MARCH John Chag) 
Cui Is Hot Louise Garrow 


SAM, THE SAILORMAN William Scher 


OCCASIONS 


Piano Book 


As you know, when pupils are asked to play for assem| 
FRANK FREDRICH or other programs at school, it is often difficult to fir 

arrangements of appropriate music that are full enougl 

to carry In an auditorium, yet easy enough for ¢ 

moderate advancement 

While the selections in this book 

these special occasions, they are also favor 

tically everyone. Since Mr. Fredrich’s ar 

as usual, carefully done from the pianistic 

monic standpoint, this book would be a u 


enjoyable part of a pupil's assignment ¢ 


Grade 3 1.20 
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Pomp and Circumstance 
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Official State Songs 
The Arkansas Traveler 


My Maryland 
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The Yellow Rose of Texas 


The Bonnie Blue Flag 


Battle Hymn of the Republic 
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On the Banks of the Wabash 


Moderately slow 
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God of Our Fathers America, the Beautiful 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SNOW 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN SKAGGS 


impressions of snow 


Make sure pupils understand augmented 
triads before playing this piece because 
it’s full of them. This bit of impression- 
ism invites experimenting with sounds— 
loud sounds, soft sounds, pedal sounds. 
And you'll find it has wide appeal: such 
experimentation intrigues both children 
and adults. 
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PINOCCHIO’S MARCH (music on p. 26) 


JOHN CHAGY 











PINOCCHI 
MAR 


4 » sol 


JOHN CHAGY 


Grade 3A 40 


At first glance the rhythmic problems in 
this piece look tricky. But if you'll help a 
pupil get the conception of the rhythm 
before he tries to play, he'll have little 
trouble. 

Have him discover that there are only 
two time patterns: the triplet and the 
dotted eighth-sixteenth. Then ask him to 
tap these two rhythms alternately to the 
metronome’s steady beat. 

If you have a small drum, a child will 
have fun beating the quarter notes on it 
while you tap the other rhythm with 
your pencil, then changing about and 
taking the more complicated rhythm 
while you tap out the beats. For a real 
challenge, ask him to tap the rhythms of 
the left hand and of the right hand 
together. 

Once the rhythmic framework is estab- 
lished, the pupil will be more or less 
impelled to find the notes in time. And, 
of course, unless he plays exactly in 
time, the effect of the piece is ruined 





Pinocchio’s March 
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CHILI IS HOT 


Piano Solo 


LOUISE GARROW 


Grade 2A 40 


Latin rhythms are particularly appealing 
to children. Unfortunately they are also 
often difficult. In this attractive little 
piece Mrs. Garrow has managed to cap- 
ture the flavor of South American music 
without its complexity. 


SAM, THE SAILORMAN 


Piano Solo 


WILLIAM SCHER 


<. 
xy 


Grade 2A 40 


Five-finger position, tonic, dominant ac- 
companiment: these can add up to some- 
thing quite dull, as you well know. But 
Mr. Scher adds a touch of chromatics 
and comes up with an attractive piece 
that is still easy to play. 
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‘NEW PUBLICA 


MENUET, C Major 
MENUET PASTORAL 
MENUET, E Minor 


POLONAISE, G Majo 
KIRNBERGER COLLECTION ogi 
Piano Book 


POLONAISE, G Minor 
Contents BourrEE, A Major 
OSWALD JONAS, Editor BourrEE, A Minor 
ARIA AND VARIATION 
MENUET, G-sharp Minor 
MENUET, E-flat Major 
MENUET, E Major 
GAVOTTE, D Major 
BourrREE, D Major 
RIGAUDON 
PRESTO 
PASSEPIED 
MENUET, E-flat Major 
ALLEGRO 
RoNnpDo 


Y teteteer ihe WARE PO BLDOHINE ORT Are) 0 HATTON, (Lei ® 


Grade 3B-4A 1.25 
Menuet 

If you are familiar with Dr. Jonas’s 
SONATINAS, TURK’S PIECES FOR 
PIANO STUDY, or PORTUGUESE 
AND SPANISH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY, you know 
that when he delves into the past he 
comes up with treasure. This collection 
of little dances by Kirnberger is no ex- 
ception. 

Johann Philipp Kirnberger was one of 
a group of early pedagogues that includ- 
ed Bach, Leopold Mozart, and Tiirk, 
who wrote music especially for the in- 
struction of students. In those days, this 
was a rarity. A teacher either had to 
compose easy pieces himself for his 
pupils or copy those by others. 

Kirnberger, as Dr. Jonas tells us in the 
Preface, believed that little dances were 
particularly good for developing a pu- 
pil’s sense of rhythm and form. Those in 
this collection are especially well chosen 
because the ornaments don’t present et = 
great problems (as they so often do in Vs 
music of that period) and because there i . } . 
is a variety of keys, even including G- eT SEE fe? ? +P 
sharp minor. 
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FRANCES CLARK PIANO WORKSHOPS 


Continued from inside front cover 


STATE CITY 


DATE and LOCATION 


Ky = Lexington Jul 31, Templeman Piano Co 
Louisville 
Owensboro Jun 18, Brescia College 
New Orleans Jul 8, Auditor'm, Werlein’s for Mus 
Bethesda Jul 7, Music and Art Center, Inc 
Boston 
Roxbury jun 27, Notre Dame Academy 
Detroit Aug 10, Grinnell Bros 
Flint Jun 15, Anderson Music Shop 
Kalamazoo Aug19, Harris Hotel 
Lansing Aug 17, Parlor A, Civic Center 
Qwosso Aug 14, YWCA 
Albert Lea Jun 30, Hotel Albert 
Duluth Aug 19, Brander’s Music Shop 
Fergus Falls Jul 2, Roy Olson’s Music 
Minneapolis Aug21, Paul A. Schmitt Music Co 
Moorhead Aug 15, American Legion Bldg 
Rochester Jun 29, Kahler Hotel 
Hattiesburg Jul Mississippi Southern College 
Jackson Jul 
Kansas City Jun 20, Jenkins Music Co 
St. Louis Jul 22, Fontbonne College 
Springfield Aug21, Will James Music Service 
Missoula Jul Montana State University 
Hastings , Hastings Coll. Cons. of Mus 
Lincoln Nebraska Union Bldg 
Omaha Jul 16, Schmoller & Mueller Aud 
Scottsbluff Aug 11, Scottsbluff Country Club 


Mo 
Morristown 


Jun 18, Neighborhood House 
\. Brunswick Jun 16, Douglass Coll., Rutgers Univ 
Trenton Jul 17, Stacy-Trent Hotel 
Danfelser School of Musi 
Clovis Phillips House of Musi 
Hobbs ul 17, First Methodist Churct 
Buffalo Denton, Cottier & Daniels, | 
Rochester YWCA, Rm 
Syracuse Recital Hall, Bean 
Asheville Dunham's Music House 
Charlotte Brodt Music C 
Raleigh ug 5, Stephenson Musi 
Dickinson ug 13, State Teachers Col 
Akron Aug 7, Akron Music Center 
Cincinnat 12, Willis Musi 
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Jun 25, Boston Conservatory of Music 


, Rose Room (Heidelberg Hotel) 
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